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THE OLD SOLDIER. 


{From Ryley’s Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor.} 


S we reclined on a bank, close by the pathway, an old 
soldier, whose silver hair, and cleanly appearance, com- 
manded respect, and who had lost a leg and an eye in the ser- 
vice of his country, limped along, and as he passed, requested 
our hovours would bestow a copper, to purchase tobacco ; with 
an irresistible impulse, L dropped my last six-pence into his 
hat, whilst my prudent friend, whose father presided as head of 
the parish, examined the veteran on points of parochial im- 
port. “ Why did he beg? the laws of this country made am- 
ple provision for the poor; and for the disabled soldier, a pen- 
sion might be obtained by proper application.” “ Why, Ill 
tell'your honours. As to Chelsea, I’ve got that, but seven 
pounds a year won't go far now a-days; and as to the parish, [ 
never will trouble it again. That is the place,” Jooking back 
at the village, whilst the tear stood in his eye, “ which gave 
me birth; with an intention toend my days there, about a 
month since, [ took a garret, and said to myself, ‘ Jerome, 
thou mayst rest thy old bones, for with the assistance of a trifle 
from the parish, thy small remnant of life will pass in com- 
fort.” But, gemmen, L was reckoning without my host; the 
heart of a parish-oflicer is as hard as tie butt end of a musket 
—they’ve killed poor Bibo, and old Jerome is turned out to beg 
his bread.” 
The old soldier seemed much agitated in uttering the last 
sentence, and us we were at a luss to understand what was 
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meant by “ killing Bibo,” I requested him to be more expli- 
cit.—“ Why thus itis, your honours, its d—d foolish for an 
old soldier to stand whimpering like a woman, but when IL 
think of Bibo, though he was but a brute, and had nota soul 
to be saved, I can’t help chuckling. I believe there’s one quid 
left in the corner of my box.”—Saying this, he crammed the 
tobacco into his mouth, wiped his eye, squirted out a quantity 
of saliva, and proceeded. “ ‘Twenty-four years [ served under 
the brave Captain Howard, in the Sth regiment of foot, and a 
better gemman—God rest his soul—never lived. The last six 
years of his life, he took me into his house as a kind of valedy 
sham; he bad no family except Bibo, a Newfoundland dog, 
which he loved like a child; for when the noble captain served 
abroad, he once fell overboard, and Bibo saved his life. His 
honour was not very rich, he was too generous to be rich, it 
Wis as muchas he could do to make both ends meet ; however, 
he took care to keep DBibo as fat as a pig; and I’ve often heard 
him say, if he died first, he'd leave Bibo a fortune; but Lord 
help him, he had no fortune to leave, for when he lay on bis 
death-bed, he ordered me to sell his gold watch to buy nou- 
rishment. £ Jerome,’ said he, ‘ take care of my dog; the 
life that he once saved | am going to resign into the hands of 
him that made ns both.’ Tle soon after died, and Bibo was left 
tomy care. [had some regard, Gemman, you will think, for 
the poor animal, for you know the old saying—‘ love me, love 
my dog;’ and though I had nothing left but my pension, L 
thought if I retired to my own village, I might be able to live, 
as I said before, with a little help from the parish; so after the 
funeral, I set off with Bibo at my beels, determined to beg as 
soon as my money was done, which could not last long, being 
only a new crown picce, the captain gave me, and six-penny 
worth of copper, to travel seventy miles. Perhaps, Gemman, 
you are tired; Vd better be bobbling on; it will do you no 
good to hear my story, and it grieves me to tell it.” 

Ve assured him we were much interested, and begged he 
would proceed, “ Well then, thus it is—butif you please, Pll 
sit down, because you know your honours, when a man has but 
one leg, he can’t stand so well as if he bad two. Ah, I shall 
never forget the day I lost the fellow to this; it was taken off 
by a shot at Bunker's Hill. As I lay on the ground, the cap- 
e | e field, (for you see our forces 
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We now reminded him, that in his affection for his master, 
ke seemed to have forgotten the sequelto Bibo. “ Very true, 
very true,” running his finger roaad his empty box, in hopes 
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of finding another quid, “ very true, [had got a little out of 
the road to be sure, Bunker’s Hill is not the way to Saddle- 
worth. Well then, Gemmen, thus it is—Old Jerome hobbled 
on pretty stoutly, and Bibo waddled after, at the rate of wbout 
one mile an hour. To make short of my story—the crown 
piece lasted ‘till we reached Manchester; there I began to beg 
for the first time; but I can’t tell how it was—whether, not 
being used to the trade, I set about it clumsily, I don’t know, 
—but no one would give me a farthing. Its very hard, thought 
I, that an old soldier, who has lost a leg and an eye in defence 
of his country, should find no one willing to give him a trifle, 
to help him on the road. At length an old lady approached, 
and was in the act of presenting something, when Bibo caught 
her eye; she asked ‘ Whose dog he was? ¢ Mine, an’ please 
your ladyship.’ ‘ Indeed!” said she, drawing her hand away, 
‘if you can afford to keep a dog, you can’t want my assis- 
tance. ‘ Poor Bibo! said 1; Bibo heard me, looked up, and 
wagged his tail—* aye aye, poor fellow! wag away,’ -thought 
I, ‘ if Lcan get thee to my own parish, thou shalt be safely 
laid up for lite.’ 

“ Would you believe it, Gemmen? I did not get one half- 
penny the whole day; some talked of a pass, others threat- 
ened the New Bailey; neither Bibo or myself had tasted since 
morning ; night was coming on, no place of shelter appeared 
ready to receive our weary limbs. As [ leaned on my crutch 
debating, Bibo shook himself, as much as to say, ‘ Jerome, 
its very cold, when the noise of a new brass collar, the cap- 
tain bought just before he died, put a thought in my head, that 
procured us meat, drink, and lodging. ‘That collar, said 1 to 
myself, is of no use; better for Bibo to be without collar than 
without meat; so I took it off, went to a shop, and sold it for 
fifteen pence, though it had cost five shillings not a month be- 
fore; with this money I purchased the following articles: four 
pennyworth of cheese, a pint of beer, a two penny straw bed, 
and three pennyworth of tobacco. 

“ Refreshed, and praising God for all things, we set off at 
five o’clock the next morning, and by night reached my na- 
tive place. ‘I'wenty-five years ago, [ took on to be a soldier ; 
during that time, nearly all my friends were dead ; those who 
remained, not knowing me, would render me no assistance, ex- 
cept a night's lodging, and advised an immediate application 
to the parish. Seeing how matters were, I waited on the com- 
munding-officer, and made known my situation. Says I, 
* Your honour,’ for | thougiit Ud honour him, though he was 
but a tailor—so, * Your honour,’ says I, “ my name is Je- 
romy Antrobus ; my father was sexton of this parish for forty 
gears; I’ve been twenty-five years in the army, lost a leg and 
an eye, as yqu sec, and am Jaid by as useless, with a pension of 
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seven pounds a year; but that, you know, is not enough to 
keep soul and body together ; so I’m come to your honour for 
a little relict, to help out with” Now it rained very hard, 
Gemmen, and standing with my hat off, almost bald, as you 
see, | asked leave to walk in; for he peeped out at a little 
wicket casement, which, [ am told, goes by the name of the 
Devil’s picture-frame amongst the poor. However, I was not 
admitted ; but he beld out his hand, and dropped into my hat 
eighteen penny-worth of bad copper, saying, ‘ he knew no- 
thing about me, but would call at my quarters. Iam told he 
makes a pretty penny of these bad halfpence; for he buys 
them in at ten shillings in the pound, and makes the poor take 
them for their full value. 

“ Next day this d—d tailor called ; God forgive me, I can’t 
help swe aring when I think of him ; the curse of the poor will 
follow him to the grave ; I say, Gemmen, he came to my quar- 
ters, and the churchwarden with him. I had just breakfasted 
on three_parts of a bason of milk and bread, and Bibo was eat} 
Ing up the fourth, when the tailor, as stiff as buckram, came 
into the cellar. As soon as he saw the dog he exclaimed, 
* What! a pauper keep a dog at the expence of the parish ? 
With these words, he up with his stick, and gave the poor 
brute such a blow under the ear, that he dropped, and never 
rose again. 

“ You may think, Gemmen, an old soldier would not sit 
long quiet in a situation of this kind; so I made shift to shoul- 
der my stick, and, with the first volley, brought down the tai- 
Jor's hat and wig; but before I could rally my forces, for ano- 
ther attack, they beat a retreat ; and it would have done your 
hearts good to have heard the church-warden and the ovey- 
seer calling for assistance, against a poor cripple, who had but 
one leg to stand upon. A mob was soon collected, who, being 
properly informed how matters stood, cursed the hard-hearted 
village-tyrant, made a grave for my poor Bibo, which I soaked 
with my tears, and am now, as you see, tracing my weary way 
back to Manchester.” 

The veteran drew his hand across his eyes, rose up, and pre- 
pared for his departure. My friend rose at the same time. 
“ Stop, honest Jerome! perhaps we may have it in our power 
to serve you; all overseers are not cursed with the disposition 
of neighbour Staytape.” By this time, my companion had 
torn a leaf out of his pocket-book, and hastily sketched a few 
lines with a pencil. “ About a mile hence, at the foot of 
yonder hill, you see a white house; take this note as directed, 
and in an hour [ shall be there myself.” The old soldier placed 
the note in his empty tobacco-box, and, with “ God bless 
your honours,” slowly hobbled on his way. as 
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After a pause, my friend William said, with a sigh, “ Here 
is another proof of the depravity of human nature. I be- 
lieve this poor man’s story ; for I know the tailor well ; he isa 
wretch! Constant in all the outward forms of religion, he 
turns over the leaves of his prayer-book, and is louder than any 
of the congregation in vociferating its contents; yet, the first 
of all Christian virtues, charity, he is as mucha stranger to, as 
; } ” 
if he had never heard the name. 


THOMAS PAINE on DREAMS. 





- order to understand the nature of dreams, or of that 
which passes in ideal vision during astate of sleep, it is first 
necessary to understand the composition and decomposition of 
the human mind. 

The three great faculties of the mind are imagination, judg- 
ment, and memory. Ina state of wakefulness, as in the day 
time, these three faculties are all active ; but that is seldom 
the case in sleep, and never perfectly ; and this is the cause 
that our dreams are not soregular and rational as our waking 
thoughts, 

The seat of that collection of powers, or faculties, that 
constitute what is called the mind, is in the brain. ‘There is 
not, and cannot be, any visible demonstration of this anatomi- 
cally, but accidents happening to living persons shew it to be 
so. An injury done to the brain, by a fracture of the scull, 
will sometimes change a wise man into a childish ideot ; a being 
without a mind. But so careful has nature been of that 
sanctum sanctorum of man, the brain, that of all the external 
accidents to which humanity is subject, this occurs the mrost sel~ 
dom. But we often see it happening by long and habitual 
intemperance. 

Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments of 
the brain, is known only to that Almighty Power that formed 
and organised it. We can see the external effects of muscu- 
Jar motion in all the members of the body, though its primum 
mobile, or first cause, is unknown to man. Our external 
motions are sometiines the effect of intention, sometimes not. 
If we are sitting and intend to rise, or standing and intend to 
sit, or to walk, the limbs obey that intention as if they heard 
the order given. Bat we make a thousand motions every day, 
and that as well waking as sleeping, that have no prior inten- 
tion to direct them, Each member acts as if it had a will, or 
mind of its own. 

Man governs the whole, when he pleases to govern, but in 
the interim the several parts, like little suburbs, govern them- 
sclves without consulting the severeign. And all these motions, 
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whatever be the generating cause, are external and visible. 
But with respect to the brain no ocular observation can be 
made upon it. Allis mystery! All is darkness in that womb of 
thought ! 

Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continual rest ; 
whether it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a heaving and 
falling motion, like matter in fermentation ; whether different 
parts of the brain have different motions, according to the 
faculty that is employed, be it the imagination, the judgment, 
or the memory, man knows nothing of it. He knows not 
the cause of hisown wit. His own brain conceals it from 
him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical can 
sometimes be compared to physical things, the operations of 
these distinct and several faculties have some resemblance to a 
watch. The main spring, which puts all in motion, corresponds 
to the imagination ; the pendulum, which corrects and regulates 
that motion, corresponds to the judgment ; and the hand and 
dial, like the memory, record the operation. 

Now in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slumber, 
or keep awake, during the continuance of a dream, in that pro- 
portion will the dream be reasonable or frantic, remembered or 
torgotten. 

If there is any faculty in mental man, that never sleeps, it is 
that volatile thing, the imagination. ‘The case is different with 
the judgment and memory. ‘The sedate and sober constitu- 
tion of the judgment easily disposes it to rest, and as to the 
memory it records in silence, and is active only when it is called 
upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may be perceived, by 
our sometimes beginning to dream before we are fully asleep 
ourselves. Some random thought runs in the mind, and we 
start as it were into recollection that we are dreaming, between 
sleeping and waking. If the pendulum of a watch, by any 
accident, becomes displaced, that it can no longer controul 
and regulate the elastic force of the spring, the works are 
instantly thrown into confusion, and continues so, as long as the 
spring continues to have force. In like manner, if the judg- 
ment sleeps, while the imagination keeeps awake, the dream 
will be a riotous assemblage of mis-sbapen images, and ranting 
jdeas, and the more active the imagination is, the wilder the 
dream will be. The most inconsistent, and the most impossible 
things, will appear right, because that faculty, whose province 
jit is to keep order, is in a state of absence. The master of 
the school is gone out, and the boys are in an uproar. 

If the memory sleeps, we shall have no other knowledge of 
the dream than that we have dreamt, without knowing what it 
was about: In this case it is sensation, rather than recollec- 
tion, 
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tion, that acts.. The dream has given us some sense of pain 
or trouble, and we feel itas a hurt, rather than remember it as 
a vision. 

If the memory slumbers, we shall have a faint remembrance 
of the dream, and after a few minutes it will sometimes happen, 
that the principal passages of the dream will occur to us more 
fully. The cause of this is, that the memory will sometimes 
continue slumbering or sleeping, after we are awake ourselves, 
and that so fully, that it may, and sometimes does happen, 
that we donot immediately recollect where we are, nor what 
we have been about, or have to do. But when the memory 
starts into wakefulness, it brings the knowledge of these 
things back upon us like a flood of light, and sometimes the 
dream with it. 

But the most curious circumstance of the mind in the state 
of dream is, the power it has to become the agent of every 
person, character, and thing of which it dreams. It carries on 
conversation with several, asks questions, hears answers, gives 
and receives information, and it acts all these parts itself. Yet, 
however various and eccentric the imagination may be in the 
creating of images and ideas, it cannot supply the place of 
memory, with respect to things that are forgotten, when we are 
awake. For example, if we have forgotten tie name of a 
person, and dream of seeing him and asking his name, he 
cannot tell it, for it is ourselves asking ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot supply the place of real 
memory, it has the wild faculty of counterfeiting memory. 
It dreams of persons it never knew, and talks to them as if 
itremembered them as old acquaintance. It relates cireum- 
stances that never happened, and tells them as if they had 
happened ; it goes to places that never existed, and &nows 
where all the streets and houses are, as if we had been there 
before. Thescenes it creates are often as scenes remembered ; 
it will sometimes act adream withina dream, and in the delusion 
of dreaming tell a dream it never dreamed, and tell it as if it 
was from mewory. 

It may also be remarked, that the imagination, in a dream, 
has no idea of time as time ; it counts only by circumstances, 
and if a succession of circumstances pass in a dream, that 
would require a great length of time to accomplish them, it 
will appear to the dreamer, that a length of time equal thereto 
has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind ina dream, it may rationally 
be said, that every person is mad once in twenty-four hours ; 
for were he to act in the day, as he dreams in the night, he 
would be confined jor a lunatic. 

In a state of wakefulness those three faculties being all 
active, and acting in unison, constitute the rational man. 
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In dream itis otherwise, and therefore that state which is 


called insanity, appears to be no other than a dismission of 


those faculties, and a cessation of the judgment during wake- 
fulness, that we so often experience during sleep; and idiocity, 
into which some persons have fallen, is “that cessation of all 
the faculties of which we can be sensible, when we happen to 
wake before our memory. 


T.-P. 





DUKE of LEINSTER’s MOTTO. 
“ Crom a soo!” (Irish.) i. e. in English, I purn.) 


N® ARLY 300 years since the then mansion of the earls of 
Kildare, in Dublin, who can date their earldom from the 
year 1240 or 50, was found to be on fire ; the litéle heir apparent 
to this ancient family, an only child, about three months old, 
was asleep in the nursery in his cradle ; there was likewise a tame 
monkey, of the largest species, that used frequently to come in 
and receive nuts and fruit from the noble infant’s little hand, 
which won the animal’s affections. The affrighted nurse, 
alarmed for her noble charge, rushed into the nursery to 
preserve the child—but judge her astonishment—no child 
could be found ; the cradle was overturned, and the quilt, &e. 
scattered on the carpet. The flames now rapidly spread, and 
self-preservation was instinctive; the noble earl and family 
were out of town, and the child was given up as lost, or 
irrecoverable ; but Jackoo, his staunch friend, who, by his 
mischievous pranks, had caused the fire, did not forget his little 
companion ; he sprang up stairs, seized the infant, and in an 
instant was on the leads of the house. Many imprudent per- 
sons, among the crowd, wished, by throwing sticks, hats, Xe. 
at the animal, to make him drop the child ; while others held 
blankets, to receive the little burden. It was all in vain. 
Jackvo still varied bis situation, and, at length, on ladders being 
applied, scudded away beyoud the possibility of pursuit. 
Next morning, however, they both were discovered ina nursery- 
room, two streets off, to the no small terror of the children’s 
maid. 

The truth of this relation may be depended upon, and first 
gave rise to the above motto, with two monkeys as supporters 
to the Kildare or Leinster arms. And from this fact did the 
eclebrated Dean Swift borrow the Judicrous story of Gulliver 
and the Brobdignag monkey. 1 never heard whether Jackco 
had a pension granted him on the Lrish establishment, but, no 
doubt, he was a greater favourite than ever ; and it serves to 
prove that cruelty to animals is frequently fatal to the inflicter, 
6 while 
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while mildness and good usage, on the other hand, will insure 


gratitude even from the most capricious ! 





Some Account of the Mode of making Artificial Flowers, and 
more particularly of that pursued in different Parts of France. 


6 de: pleasing imitation of flowers and plants is an art to 
which vast importance is attached in many countries, 
where they are profusely used in the decoration of ladies’ 
dresses, and in embellishing the interior of palaces, also in 
adorning altars, supper-tables, &c. &c. This art has not been 
exercised since any very distant period of time in France ; 
but that passion for finery which has ever been a distinguishing 
characteristic of that volatile nation, has of late, induced 
several of its inhabitants to direct their attention, to the cultiva- 
tion of a branch of manufactures so congenial to their taste, 
and, to do them justice, they have produced exquisite specimens 
of their skill. Italy was the parent of the art of making artificial 
flowers. Several materials were used in the formation of the 
flowers, previously to the adoption of those which are employed 
at present. Ribbons of various colours were first made use of, 
then feathers, which are still occasionally used, and subsequently, 
cambric. The cambric-flowers have a very neat effect, and 
the fineness and gloss of the stuff tend to produce most accurate 
copies of some flowers, which are brought the nearer to perfec- 
tien by the dexterity with which the different shades and hues 
are arranged. The beauty of cambric flowers is, however, 
nearly as transitory as that of their prototypes ; rain totally 
spoils them, and the sun actually causes them to wither. The 
[talians employ linen and feathers in the construction of their 
flowers ; but the substance which they prefer to all others is 
raw silk, than which nothing takes the dye more kindly. It is 
besides more durable, and has a better effect than most other 
materials; itstranspareacy and light down, bearing the strongest 
possible resemblance to the velvety coat of a real flower. 
It is not susceptible of injury by moisture, and the sun bas 
little, if any influence upon its hue. About fifty years ago an 
artist named Seguin, a native of Gevaudan, particulariy distin- 
guished himself at Paris by his uncommon talent for imitating 
flowers, plants, and even trees loaded with leaves and fruit. 
He likewise executed picces of architecture in trellis-work, 
ornamented wiih verdure, so accurately copied as to be nearly 
capable of deceiving the eye of a casual observer. In the 
formation of the flowers and leaves he employed raw-silk, linen, 
and parchment, and be imitated suadry species of Chinese 
plants with the pith of the alder-tree. Lfe was well versed in 
the science of botany, and his taste developed by crudiuion 
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of no mean standard, suggested many useful and interesting 
facts. 

Pincers’ of different sorts, scissars, bockins, nipping tools, 
whose forms must be as various as those of the flowers and leaves 
which are to be imitated, constitute the proper utensils of the 
artificial florist. Iormerly great quantities of artificial flowers 
were made from small bivalve shells, each of which was 
employed as aseparate petal. The shelis were of course chosen 
of different appropriate colours, and the flowers made from 
them had ar extremely light and pleasing appearance. The 
materia's used at Paris and Lyons are cambric and taffety. The 
cambric is reserved for the production of the flowers, and the 
beauty of the material governs that of the work ; the finer the 
cambric, and the more imperceptible its texture, the better it is 
adapted to the representation of the soft and glossy surface 
of natural flowers, more especially roses. The florists are in the 
practice of tinging certain flowers and leaves only ; their general 
method is to dye a whole piece of cambric, lightly calendering 
it over, and pressing, but not gumming it. The leaves are made 
of Florentine taffety. The taffeties ave dyed in pieces of 1, 1}, 
and 1} yards, each piece according to the colour of the object 
that is meant to be imitated. Whena piece is dyed it is spread 
upon a tapestry-loom, and stretched by means of tenter hooks; 
and so soon as itis dry, one side is glossed over with gum-arabic 
well diluted with water. The velvet like appearance is commu- 
nicated to the stuff, by rubbing the piece at bottom with starch- 
water coloured in conformity with the dye, and applied with a 
soft brush. ‘Tie nicety of this part of the process consists in 
applying the starch when it has attained a proper degree of 
consistence, so that it'may pot too soon grow hard or too readily 
sink through the surface, That part of the work which is ip- 
tended torepresent the strong spiral leaves of the rose-bud should 
be exceeding firm ; the method of rendering it so is to join two 
picces of tatiety, and to fasten them with appropriately coloured 
starch. The materials being thus prepared are shaped with 
nipping-tools, scissars being only used tor the coarser kinds of 
work. They are usually cut upon a flat piéce of lead, buta 
block of wood is much preferable for this purpose. Many think 
that a mixture of Jead and pewter is still better than wool. 
fu order to impress the membranes of the leaves, the iron- 
stamps or forms are moderately heated. ‘The pressing is 
effected by placing the picee over a copper mould which 
produces the counterpart of the impression made by the irons: 
for the purpose of pressing the irons and copper mould toge- 
ther, a sort of vice is used. ‘The various parts of the flowers 
being shaped, &c. are united by silken threads, experience 
having taught the artists that the parts adhere together more 
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of pasting is often-times resorted to as being most expeditious, 
but it ought never to be pursued by a florist who values his 
reputation. The mounting or stalking of the flowers is the 
finishing part of the process. The small stalks are formed of 
wires or bristles twisted and covered with green paper, which is 
doubled and glued on. ‘The large stalks are made of iron wire, 
round which are twisted pieces of starched cotton coloured so 
as to resemble wood. 

Many artificial flowers were formerly made from Italian 
gauze ; but this article has of late years fallen into disrepute, 
because it does not exhibit the colours in so lively a manner as 
cambric. Much of the [talian gauze is used to back the 
cawwbric flowers. Mauy flowers of this description are made 
at Paris, not only for home-trade, but likewise for exportation. 
Large quantities are sent to Russia, and the fairs of Leipsick 
and Frankfort; the best aresent to Russia, and those of inferior 
quality to Germany. Most of the Italian flowers are made in 
the convents; and the materials employed are ribbons, crape, 
and gauze ; also feathers plucked from beneath the wings of 
young pigeons : parchment and taffety are used in the forma- 
tion of the leaves. The dying is performed in the same manner 
as in France, with this difference, that the nicer parts of the 
work are painted with camel-hair pencils. The everlasting 
green, ground with vinegar, is the composition used for colour- 
ing the leaves ; and German size is employed in their prepara- 
tion. 

The flowers made from silk, which are the dearest and most 
beautiful kind, are united with gum ; and the others, by means 
of the needle and thread. 

“ The silken flowers,” says M. Rolland de la Platiere, 
“ are not much esteemed among us (the French), since cambric 
has been brought into use, yet it must be owned that with 
respect to justness of of expression, silk is far superior to cawn- 
bric, whose chief beauty consists in its brightness. In France 
the foliage is admirably coloured, but Italy excels in the pro- 
duction of the flowers. The artificial rose of Italy is exqui- 
sitely natural in appearance ; it displays with surprising truth 
the rotund form, the flexible stock, the opening bud, and the 
enchanting langour (if [may use the word) of a newly gathered 
flower. ‘The brilliant rose of France, nearly concealed by a 
profusion of beauteous leaves tastefully mounted, dazzles the 
eye, but it will not stand the test of scrutiny. The Italians 
excel in the fabrication, as the French do in the embellishment 
of their work ; and hence it is that nothing can equal the 
beauty of Italian artificial flowers when mounted in France, and 
oy formed into a garland ornamented with Prench 
eaves.” 


4E2 This 
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This learned compiler of the “ Dictionnaire des Manufactures 
de l’Encyclopedie Methodique,” would doubtless change his 
tone were he aware of the rapid progress made by the French 
in the art of flower-making since his time. Some years ago, 
M. Weusel astonished the Parisians by the excellence of his 
productions ; but the perfect resemblance to the original, and 
the admirable finish of Madame de Vital Roux’s flowers, 
excel the most perfect of the kind ever seen, those of Italy not 
excepted. 

The Chinese make artificial flowers from the fine pith of the 
tong-zao,a species of shrub which has some similitude to the 
alder-tree. Having broken the woody, but brittle bark of this 
tree, the Chinese take out the pith in a perfect state, after which 
they reduce it to thin slices about the thickness of a sheet 
of post-paper each. To effect this, the piece of the pith is 
placed upon a plate of copper between two other thin copper- 
plates, and at the same time that, with one hand, they slide it 
gently between the plates, they with the other cut off the super- 
fices asit gradu: lly appears, using a sort of knife similar in form 
to a shoemaker’s cutting-tool. The slices are reduced to small 
stripes, and these stripes are afterwards cut into the required 
lengths. They are keptina moist situation, and are subsequently 
plunged into water, whence they are taken when about to be 
used. The leaves, petals, &c. are shaped in the palm of the 
hand by means of tools adapted to the operation. The porosity 
and delicate texture of the material cause it readily to receive, 
and permanently to retain the colours with which it is impreg- 
nated, ‘Their colours are soft, and are only mixed with water. 
‘The component parts of the flowers are put together with a 
sort of paste made from thick and strong rice. The brilliant 
varnish that certain leaves and flowers exhibit is imitated by 
means of melted wax lightly laid on with a small bit of rag, 
and then allowed to cool. 

With their pith the Chinese imitate fruits, the small insects 
thatinfest their gardens, andespecially buttertlies. They begin 
by making the body of the fruit from pieces of cane slit into 
thin slices ; they then fill it with saw-dust of some odoriferous 
wood, and of that of the tree whose fruit they mean to repre- 
sent. ‘The whole is afterwards covered with two leaves of 
tong-zao, and lastly the colours are neatly laid on. 


——— 





The Confession of Laith of Robert Burns, in a Letter to the 
Lady with whom he corresponded, under the Name of Clarinda. 


[Irom a small Volume of his Poems and Letters lately published,] 
" : ; ; . 
Am delighted, charming Clarinda, witn your honest enthu- 


sjasm for religion, ‘Those of either sex, but particularly 
the 
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the female, who are lukewarm in that most important of all 
ihings—* O my soul, come not thou into their secret!” [ 
feel myself deeply interested in your good opinion, and will 
lay before you the outlines of my belief. He who is our au- 
thor and preserver, and will, one day, be our judge, must be 
(not for his sake in the way of duty, but from the native im- 
pulses of our hearts,) the object of our reverential awe and 
giateful adoration. tie is almighty and all bountiful, we are 
weak and dependent ; hence prayer, and every other sort 
of devotion. He is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to “ everlasting life ;’ consequently 
it must be in every one’s power to embrace this offer of “* ever- 
lasting life,” otherwise he could not, in justice, condemn those 
who did not. A mind pervaded, actuated, and governed by 
purity, trath, and charity, though it does not merit Heaven, yet 
is an absolutely necessary pre-requisite, without which Heaven 
can neither be obtained or enjoyed; and by divine promise, 
such a mind shall never fail of attaining “ everlasting life.” 
Hence the impure, the deceiving, and the uncharitable, extrude 
themselves from cternal bliss by their unfitness for enjoying it. 
The supreme being has put the immediate administration of 
all this, for wise and good ends known to himself, into the 
hands of Jesus Christ, a great personage, whose relation to 
Him wecannot comprehend, but whose relation to us is a guide 
and saviour, and who, except for our obstinacy and misconduct, 
will bring us all, through various wa and by various means, 
to bliss at last. 

These are my tenets, my lovely Siend, and which, I think, 
cannot be well disputed. My creed is pretty nearly expresse d 
in the last clause of Jamie Bean’s Grace, an honest weaver 
in Ayrshire. “ Lord, grant that we may lead a gude life ! 
for a gude life makes a gude end, at least it ‘helps weel !” 





MEMOIR of Dr. JAMES ANDERSON. 


] R. ANDERSON commenced his medical carcer in the 

East India company’s land service at the siege of Manilla; 
he was afterwards continued in situations of the greatest trust 
and responsibility, during the subsequent arduous wars and se- 
vere service that established the British dominion in the penin- 
sula; in all which time be was the friend and companion of the 
renowned characters who then commanded the company’s ar- 
mies. His anxious kindness to the sick, his gréat exertions, 
his general acme age and nobleness of mind gained him 


unjversal esteem ; his companions of those days have ever since 
been est ni shew him their high sense of his merits. 
Possessing 
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Possessing an ardent desire for science, a sound judgment 
and very retentive memory, he was always thankful for books, 
as he could seldom find sufficient to occupy bis mind; and of 
this hie frequently complained: he thus acquired much general 
and usetul know ledge, which ied to the extensive printed corre- 
spondence he has carried on for so many years. 

He was called down from Vellore to Madras in the year 1771 
as one of the presidency surgeons, the best situation the go- 
vernment could then give him, where he ever after resided, al- 
ways eminent in his profession, kind and attractive in his man- 
ners, with generally a great flow of spirits; he was long courted 
and adored ; his remaining old friends can testify to the truth 
of this. 

With a view to health, while resident in the fort, and to ob- 

tain farther employment for his active mind, he obtained from 
government in 1778 the grant of an extensive piece of waste 
Jand not three shilen distant from the fort. To i improve this land 
has occupied much of his time, and it latterly constituted his 
greatest pleasure. His garden, on which no expence bas been 
spared, and which has so generally been the resort for pleasure 
and instruction, will shew the dignified scale of all his actions ; 
and it may be said that it has greatly contributed by example 
to the improvement that has been made on the bounds of Ma- 
dras, since that period. “Till he began, there were only a few 
imported engrafted Mango trees ; all the settlement will now ac- 
knowledge their obligations for this fine fruit, which is become 
common : he has-collected trees also from all quarters, aud ever 
solicitous to make the gifts of nature extensively beneficial ; 
he was never happier than when he could oblige any one in this 
way. 
On his first voyage to [India having witnessed the greatest 
distress at sea from scurvy, and having afterwards seen the 
heightof buman misery at Madras from famine, during Hyder’s 
invasion of the Carnatic, these eccurrences made strong and 
lasting impressions on his mind, and led in a great measure to 
the various subjects in his numerous publications, at his own 
expence, ever since 1786, of which the aim has always been to 
encourage industry in the country, and place within reach the 
means of preventing such dreadful evils: his name bas thus be- 
come universally known, and is never mentioned by the natives 
but with reverence and respect; they considered him as their 
futher and friend. 

Piese publications will best bespeak the energy and warmth 
of bis heart, and that in the attainment of whatever benefited 
his species, no labour or expence would be spared. His letters 
regarding the use and culture of the nopal, of which he has 
made extensive plantations, will shew the enthusiasm of his 
mind ‘in pursuit of such objects; they absorbed at times his 
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whole attention, deeming them religious obligations: the bene- 
fit already produced will stamp him as a benefactor of man- 
kind. : 
As his mind was noble, independent and humane, so was his 
person and countenance comely and interesting ; his keen, ex- 
pressive, benevolent eye spoke to every feeling heart; far above 
every selfish passion, his purse and his best endeavours were 
ever ready to relieve distress; hospitable in the extreme, his 
table was almost always crowded, and who that has ever wit- 
nessed it can forget the kind welcome and happiness that pre- 
vailed, with the pleasant, sportive, instructive argument of 
which he was so fond ? and his house has ever been the asylum 
of sickness, of friendship, and of young men on their arrival iu 
the country. 

A stranger to deceit himself, he could with difficulty be per- 
suaded of its existence in others ; he spoke therefore freely his 
sentiments on all occasions without meaning to offend, and lie 
beral in all his actions, he was ever the patron and encourager 
of merit. 

Happy thus within himself, with a mind extraordinary well 
regulated, seldom allowing his temper to be ruffled, or even old 
habits to continue when deemed improper, he attained a good 
old age, with a remarkable appearance of health and spirits, 
when a severe disease occured, which rapidly terminated his 
invaluable life. 

In his last moments his strong mind and amiable qualities 
never forsook him; he expressed much gratitude for the 
anxious solicitude shewn by the settlement for his recovery. 
He died at, Madras, Angust.6, 1809, aged 72. 

This is-but a feeble, imperfect sketch of this rare and good 
man; the loss of so superior a character is a public misfortune, 
and will be most severely felt; it may with truth be said, he has 
not left bis like behind him. 


Natura ipsa valere, et mentis viribus excitari, et quasi guodam dis 
vino spiritu affiati—CicE Ro. 

‘ 

He was interred with military honours. The union flag was 
hoisted in the fort halt-mast high, and minute guns were fired 
during the mournful procession from his garden house to the 
burial ground. His remains were attended to their last home 
by a detachment of the royal artillery, and his majesty’s royal 
regiment. The coffin was carried by artillery-men, and the 
pall-bearers were the hon. chief justice, Sir B. Sullivan, the 
three members of council, the commander in chief, and Dr. 
Berry as chief mourner. He was also followed by a concourse 
of all ranks, Europeans and natives, anxious by this public, 
though mournful testimony, to shew their respect and venera- 
tion for departed worth, 
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N apothecary had, among his numerous patients, a lady 
whose megtims foiled his utmost skill. She was posi- 
tively what Shakespeare terms Armado, : 


“ The child of fancy.” 


In her active imagination, every day, nay, almost every hour, 
produced a new whim, and every whim terminated in a new 
disease. She nearly exhausted the copious catalogue which 
forms the bills of mortality. The gentletnan to whom we 
have alluded, was her diurnal attendant. ‘This was his constant 
rule; but he was very frequently sent for by her, morning, 
noon, evening, night, as her creative genius operated upon her 
mental powers. 

This. patient had -been duly visited ; the business of the day 
was over, and the apothecary was enjoying himself with a party 
of his friends. A large bowl of punch, a liquor which he 
composed better than he even did his medicines, graced the 
centre of the table; when, after a loud: rap at the door, the 
servant announced a message from the lady. “ Confound her 
whims!” said he; “ What new fancy bas possessed her ?” 

This he was, however, obliged to descend, and learn from her 
maid. At once he was convinced that the complaint was the 
mere operation of fancy upon a nervous system. the most suse 
ceptible ; but he could: not explain this to her servant: he 
therefore said, that he perfectly understood the case of her 
mistress, and would send her something : he called for an eight 
ounce phial, took it. up stairs, filled it with warm punch, and 
ordered it to be labelled—*“ ‘lo be taken previous to retiring to 
rest.” 

The next morning, the apothecary made it his first business 
to visit his fair patient. Her maid looked cheerful, which he 
hailed as a good sign; but when introduced to the lady, he 
was astonished at the alteration that had taken place. “ Ob, 
Sir,” said she, “ you administered to me a heavenly medicine: 
I took it all, and slept through the night without intcrmission. 
What is it called ?” 

* Called, Madam !” said he, a little posed what name he 
should give it, * Ol! it is called elixir vita.” 

“« Elixir vita! said the lady, in rapture, “ Never have | 
had a medicine so congenial to my constitution: I thercfore 
desire that { may have the same dose of elixir vita every 
night.” 

These doses (ditto repeated) were actually administered ; and, 
we have the pleasure to add, that the lady derived the greatest 
benciit from the prescription, 
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Contradiction in Natural History, reconciled. 


T is pleasant to vindicate the memory and to justify the as- 
sertions of writers to whom the world of letters is under 
obligation. The common place book of that eminent natura- 
list Pliny, published under the title of his natural history, con- 
tains many particulars collected from authorities, in his time 
extant, though now lost. A number of these have been 
doubted of, or denied, by the philosophic moderns ; yet within 
a few years have recovered their credit, and have been esta- 
blished as facts. 

Pliny tells us (lib. xiii. cap. 4.) that “ the palm tree delights 
in streams, and loves to be refreshed by waters that run all the 
year ;” and Plutarch (de Pythia) calls it “ a water-loving tree.” 
Yet it is well known that the palm tree is found in desarts of 
sand, and where no appearance of water exists. This contra- 
diction bas been happily reconciled by Sir Sydney Smith ; who 
when our army entered Egypt to drive the French from that 
country, « assured the troops, that wherever date trees grew, 
water must be near. After the action at Aboukir, March 8, 
1801, the army employed itself in digging to find water. The 
fact proved to be as Sir Sydney had stated; and the com- 
mander in chief found himself relieved from an anxiety, which 
might otherwise have determined him to relinquish the enter- 
prize.” Sir R. Wilson’s history of the British expedition to 
Egypt, p. 18. The usual depth of digging was four feet: sele 
dom more :; so that these trees may be said to drink from per- 
manent but invisible streams; and to be “ water-loving trees ;” 
not like willows by standing by the brook side ; but by receiv- 
ing # fluid at the roots, which enables the trunk to exist beneath 
a burning sun. 


BRITISH NAVY. 


Shan glory of the British navy has risen by degrees to its 
present splendour; and it may with truth be boasied, that 
the present age yields to none in skill, in courage, in prompti- 
tude, in zeal, in vigorous service: the history of Nelson proves 
that it yields to none in instances of dignified solicitude for 
the welfare and honour of our country, in the talents necessary 
to produce great events,in the foresight which correctly anti- 
cipates results, whose causes are concealed from the superficial, 
and in that firmaess of mind which maintains its self-posses- 
sion and tranquillity amidst the tossiugs of the tempest, and 
the still more hazardous fluctuations of the ocean of politics, 
To such men the press should pay due honours, as weil as the 
inveulous sculptor. 
Vol. 50. 


4 7 FANCY 
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{ From a recent Publication, entitled “* The Associate Minstrels.””} 


Ww every passion sunk to rest, 
Together hope and fear are sleeping, 
And thought within the tranquil breast 
Alone his drowsy watch is keeping ; 
On tiptoe, in that silent hour 
(Sacred to solitary feeling), 
Young fancy quits her secret bower, 
Thro’ the mind’s inmost chambers stealing. 


So light her tread, that reason never 
Awakes to stop the fugitive: 

So swift her flight, with vain endeavour, 
He to pursue her track would strive. 
Where pallid fear would never venture, 
There heedless hies the airy sprite, 
And where hope cannot, dare not enter, 
She, hovering, wheels her rapid flight. 


The name that ti:nid love, so fearful, 
Ne’er'suffers to escape his tongue, 
She dwells upon in accents chearful, 
And makes the burden of her song. 
And when the lyre of hope, forsaken, 
No longer charms the ear of care, 
Again she bids each string awaken, 
And sings away the fiend despair. 
















The clouds v’er distant prospects flying, 
Take various forms at fancy’s will: 

*¢ They are but clouds,” hope tells her sighing ; 
Fancy replies, ‘* They’re pleasing still.” 

*¢ *T was but the wind that, proudly riding, 
Over the bowing foliage past :” 

But fancy answers reason chiding, 
** There’s music in the whistling blast.” 


In vain, from yonder cliff depending, 
Fear’s shrinking eye the + wares meets; 
But fancy, steepest hills ascending, 
Can, if not gather, taste its sweets: 
And when the faded form of pleasure 
Fond memory can no more retain, 
Fancy, thy lyre, in plaintive measure, 
Can win it from the shades again. 










































ODE TO SOLITUDE, 


ONTENTED nymph! that lov’st to rove 
In daisied vale, in darkling grove ; 
Or near the circurfluent rill}, 


That bubbles by the furze-clad hill; 
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Or en the mountain’s rugged brow, 
While foaming waters rush below. 
Whether afar or near I stray, 

At ev’ning hour or dawn of day, 
In dreary wiid or arbour rude, 

Be thou my guest, sweet solitude. ; 


Oh! Jead me where the billows rise, 
And dash their spray to frowning skies ; 
To listen to the petereil, 

That sportive rolls, while whirlwinds yell, 
]} That hears, unmov’d, dread thunders roll ; 
(Pure emblem of a tranquil soul, 

Which braves the ills Pandora gave, 

And builds its hopes beyond the grave) 

In gloomy cave, where none intrude, 
With thee I’d muse, dear solitude! 





i Wien plaintive Philomela sings, 
And thro’ the grove the owlet wings, 
Tothy retreat Ob! let me stray, 
And on my dulcet flagelet play ; 
‘To waken echo from her cell, 
Sweet goddess of the vocal shell! 
Whose notes, when borne in circling air, 
Seraphic soothe the list’ning ear. 
Enchanting maid! in dell or wood, 
Be thou my guest in solitude. 


At midnight hour, Oh with me hie 
Where Henry’s slumb’ring ashes lie ; 
While on the yew that shades his urn, 
*Midst vernal gales that sighing mourn, 
I hang my airy, soft-ton’d lyre, 

W hose wild notes soothe as they expire, 
Yet as by zxther they are driv’n, 

They sweetly trill—as if in Heav’n 
The angel choir endeav’ring, stood, 

To bless the hour of solitude. 


A. K. RUSTICUS. 





ORDELLA’s EPITAPH. 
[From ‘‘ Ferdinand and Ordalla,” a Russian Story, just published.] 


LL hail! ye regions of eternal rest! 
All hail! ye sable shrines and vaulted caves! 
Whose silent gloom no terror has impressed, 
A hapless maid thy bless’d asylum craves. 


Stung by ingratitude, Ordella pin’d 

In secret thought, cold to the vows of love; 
Yer still one dearest image from her mind, 

No time could blot, nor banishment remove - 


Oft tho’ her youthful spirits would :mpart, 
i ia Of semblant gaiety the roseate bloom; 
The cherish’d woe still prey’d upon her heart, 
And led untimely to th’ oblivious tomb. 


Then, passing stranger, here your course suspend, 
And grant the tribute of a tender sigh, 

For her whose sorrows found no earthly friend, 

But sought those realms where hope can never die. 
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ODE FOR HIS MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, 1810. 
By H. J. Pre, Esq. P. L, 










































HEN loud the wintry tempest roars, 
When dark the exhalations rise, 
When dash the billows ’gainst the shores, } 
And sable clouds obscure the skies ; 
Cheerful amid the dreary scene, 
Hope looks abroad with eye serene, 
To happier hours when spring again 
Shall shew her renovated reign, 
And leading on the rosy hours, 
Sliall strew the teeming earth with flowers ; j 
With young delight each bosom cheer, 
And wake to joy again the variegated year 





Or if it chance the influence bland 
Be check’d by adverse skies awhile, 
By Eurus’ ruder gales if fann’d, 
Uncertain April cease to smile ; 
When Maia’s genial breezes blow, 
With richer dyes, and warmer glow, 
When June appears, fleets every cloud away, 
And ail creation hails the animating ray. 


Then from ambition’s iron reign, 
The embattled wall, the ensanguin’d plain, 
‘The inmates of this favoar'd isle j 
Look fondly with expectant smile, | 
To that blest hour when Britons sing ? 
The birth auspicious of a parent King: 
And as the clouds of winter fly, 
When June illumes the genial sky, 
So may the threat’ning storm that lowers 
O’er wide Europa’s trembling powers, 
Like wintry clonds dispersing fade away 
Before the radiant beams that gild this happy day. 


* Whien the proud Persian vainly tried 
In impotence of rage to chain the tude, | 
Old ocean mock’d the impious boast, 

And Grecia triumph’d o'er bis naval host. 

Such Gallia’s vaunt, and such the fate 

‘That on saclt empty vaunt shall wait. 

For while she threats, in angry mood, 

From every shove our commerce to exclude, 
Britanma’s arms beyond the Atlantic main 
Explore new regions of her golden reign. 

And while eacirisie that studs the western wave, 

Yields to her daring prows and warriors brave, 
Her barks commercial! crowd the azure deep, 

Her ileets each hostile sail from ocean's bosom sweep. 
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THE SIGHS OF ROSA. 
Sie E tender love my Rosa feels 


Breatives incense when it sighs, 
And many a passing zephyr steals 
The fragrance as it flies. 
And bears away the treasur’d gale 
To Cupid’s favourite grove, 
To scent the gay Inxurtant vale, 
And fan the tlames of love. 





